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have been imposed upon its manu- 
facture and sale for the last five hun- 
dred years may be removed. When 
that day comes the government will 
be urging people to set up home 
stills instead of confiscating them, 
and this will enable spoiled grain, 
unsalable fruit, sawdust and all sorts 
of wasted stuff to be converted into 
power on the spot. 

For alcohol can be made out of 
more different things than almost 
anything else in the world, as those 
who have experimented with home 
brew have found out. Any sugary, 
starchy or woody material can be 
converted into alcohol, directly or 
indirectly, and there are millions of 
minute plants always hanging around 
ready to undertake the job of con- 
version for a bare living. 

But if we have to shift from gaso- 
line to alcohol we. shall have to hunt 
for the cheapest and most abundant 
material to make it from, and it is 
high time that the hunting began. 
The saving of waste foodstuffs would 
iiot suffice. If we used corn it would 
take more than a quarter of our corn 
crop to make enough alcohol to take 
the place of the gasoline now used 
and we shall want to use more in the 
future as our desire for power in- 
creases. 

Probably it will be found that the 
tropics will grow the largest crops of 
saccharine material suitable for alco- 
holic fermentation in a season and, 
if so, this neglected region will as- 
sume the importance that the coal 
field countries now possess. There 
will then be hot strife for hot terri- 
tory, and the alcohol power will rule 
the world. Dr. Diesel, believing that 
his engine using heavy oils — mineral 
or vegetable — would take the place of 
the gasoline engines burning light 
fluids like gasoline or alcohol, fore- 
saw the time when palm, peanut or 
some other tropical oil would be the 
motive power on which civilization 
would depend. 



There are, of course, many other 
conceivable possibilities. We may 
distill cellulose directly instead of 
converting it into sugar and then 
fermenting it to alcohol. The chem- 
ist may get up some carbon chain or 
ring with all the hydrogen it can 
hold that will make a better fuel 
than anything found in nature, but 
he will have to have something to 
make it out of and that something 
will have to be grown. Unless we 
find some other source of power than 
combustion, we must eventually 
grow our fuel as we use it, for fossil 
fuel will not last forever. We must 
find a way of using the sunshine of 
to-day instead of that which fell 
upon the earth in the Carboniferous 
Era. 

FKOM COMPLEXES TO GLANDS 

How swiftly the spotlight of pop- 
ular interest shifts from one part of 
the stage to another! The eyes of 
distressed humanity turn eagerly 
toward any quarter that appears to 
promise health and happiness. A 
few years ago psycho-analysis was 
all the rage. Now endocrinology is 
coming into fashion. Those who re- 
cently were reading Freud and Jung 
have now taken up with Berman and 
Harrow. Those who formerly were 
rushing to have complexes extracted 
are now anxious to have glands im- 
planted. Away with psychology! 
'Bah for physiology! Anything 
hailing from Vienna is bound to 
boom. 

As fads there is not much to 
choose between them. Popular ex- 
pectations always run far ahead of 
the march of sober science which 
must make sure of every step as it 
goes. Both these have a certain 
foundation of fact, and promise much 
for the future though neither can 
fulfill the anticipations of the public 
at present. But the scientific basis 
of the glandular idea is much more 
solid and substantial. An emotional 




PROFESSOR KONRAD ROENTGEN 

Who has retired from the chair of experimental physics at the University of 

Munich. Professor Roentgen discovered the Roentgen or X-rays in 1895. 
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complex is after all a figment of the 
imagination, but when you get out a 
chemical compound, extracted, puri- 
fied and identified, you have hold of 
something tangible and when you put 
it back into the patient you can reg- 
ulate the dose and record the reac- 
tion. 

Physiologists now lay many bodily 
disorders, as capitalists do industrial 
disorders, to the pernicious activity 
of l ' agitators. ; ' The physiologist, 
since he prefers to talk Greek, calls 
them "hormones," but the word 
means the same. At least a half 
dozen of these hormones are already 
known. They are marketed among 
the four hundred by-products of our 
packing houses. Two of them, 
thyroxin and adrenalin, are definite 
chemical compounds and can be made 
synthetically. Soon the chemist will 
capture them all and possibly he may 
make stronger and better ones than 
the glands turn out in their old- 
fashioned way. There may be giants 
on the earth in those days, such as 
Wells foretold in "The Food of the 
Gods. ' ' 

These hormones determine our tem- 
per and our temperament. They de- 
cide whether we shall be tall or short, 
thick or thin, stupid or clever. They 
mold our features and control our 
characters. A minute amount of cer- 
tain secretions will make one more 
masculine or feminine, older or 
younger. 

But until the chemist can manu- 
facture them in the laboratory and 
we can carry them in a vest pocket 
case, we are dependent upon more or 
less active and impure extracts from 
the glands to supply our functional 
deficiencies. Or — and this is the 
latest sensation of the hour — we may 
be grafted with a gland from some 
animal. Unfortunately, the glands 
of the lower animals do not set well 
in the human system. Those of 
the apes work best, which goes to 
prove that they are blood relations of 
ours, Mr. Bryan to the contrary not- 



withstanding. In any ease the relief 
is not likely to last long, for the bor- 
rowed gland may succumb to the 
same influences that invalidated the 
natural organ. 

In spite of the startling experi- 
ments of Voronoff and Steinach on 
the rejuvenation of rats and sheep, 
science is not yet in a position to 
meet the old demand for an elixir of 
life. Dr. Brown-Sequard, of Paris, 
who thought thirty years ago that he 
had found something of the sort in 
an extract of goat glands, did not 
live long enough to demonstrate his 
discovery. The rich old man, who 
went to Vienna to regain his youth 
and came to London to prove the 
success of Steinach 's operation, died 
on the eve of his lecture on "How I 
was made twenty years younger. ' ' 
But there will be plenty of people 
eager to try the new methods, urged 
by the same motive that drove 
Ponce de Leon to seek the fountain 
of immortal youth in the vicinity of 
Palm Beach. 

SCIENTIFIC ITEMS 
We record with regret the death of 
Alfred Goldsborough Mayor, director 
of the department of marine biology 
of the Carnegie Institution; of 
James McMahon, emeritus professor 
of mathematics at Cornell Univer- 
sity; of Dr. Edward Hall Nichols, 
professor of clinical surgery in the 
Harvard Medical School; of Dr. 
W. H. R. Rivers, of the University 
of Cambridge, known for his work in 
anthropology and psychology; of 
Prince Albert de Monaco, distin- 
guished for his oceanographic 
studies; and of Professor Edmund 
Weil, who died from typhus con- 
tracted by infection in his laboratory 
at Lemberg. 

The John Fritz medal has been 
presented by the board representing 
the leading engineering societies to 
Senator Guglielmo Marconi. The 
medal is presented for achievement 
in applied science as a memorial to 



